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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 335 

Work and Wealth. A Human Valuation. By J. A. Hobson. New York 

and London. The Macmillan Company, 1914. — pp. xvi, 367. 

While this is an economic rather than an ethical treatise, it will be of interest 
to philosophical readers because of its attempt to give an ethical evaluation 
to economic laws and processes. The summum bonum is "human welfare," 
or "organic welfare," the latter biological term being "extended so as to cover 
the entire physical and spiritual structure of human society" (p. vi; cf. pp. 
12-16). Every act of production, distribution and consumption must be 
valued with regard to its aggregate effect upon the life and character of 
the agent, and upon the social organism. In ordinary economics 'costs' 
appear entirely on the production side, and ' utilities ' on the consumption side 
of the account. On the contrary, in his ' human valuation,' Mr. Hobson finds 
that some production, like the creative work of the artist, is practically 
devoid of 'human costs' and contains great 'human utility' to the producer 
himself, as it affords him pleasure and self-realization. His 'cost' is there- 
fore simply his 'keep' (p. 44). 'Human costs' keep increasing as work be- 
comes less creative and more imitative, and in sweated labor outweigh ' human 
utilities' altogether. The 'human utility' of consumption varies with the 
consumer and the quantity of goods that he consumes, and some forms of 
consumption involve very heavy 'human costs' (p. 159). 

The standpoint of 'organic welfare' with its 'human values' and 'human 
utilities' furnishes a suggestive mode of analysis which is applied to a wide 
variety of the subjects discussed in economic treatises, such as the origins of 
industry, real income, the costs of industry (here of course 'human costs'), 
machine production, the supply of capital, the 'human costs' and 'utilities' 
of distribution and consumption, scientific management, and the distribution 
of leisure. 

The psychological motives that lead to the accumulation of capital are 
analyzed in a suggestive way. Mr. Hobson thinks that much of the accumu- 
lation is due to the "automatic saving" of the surplus income of the rich, and 
is therefore "costless," while middle class saving involves 'human cost,' and 
that the inducement of interest is therefore necessary to evoke it. The 
savings of the working class are made at very heavy 'human costs' and are 
undesirable. It seems as if Mr. Hobson ought to recognize a large 'human 
utility' in thrift and the development of character that attends it. 

The "human law of distribution" is that each should contribute in ac- 
cordance with his ability to each in accordance with his needs (Chap XII). 
Neither ability nor needs, however, are equal. The services exacted of differ- 
ent members of society should therefore vary with the capacity to perform 
them without excessive 'human cost.' Some, through taste and talent, are 
capable of larger desirable consumption, and therefore equality of oppor- 
tunity according to needs means some inequality of income (pp. 164, f.). 

The 'human' claims of labor are forcibly presented. Labor should not 
be bought and sold like a dead commodity on the market, in which rates of 
wages are regulated by some natural, fortuitous, or organized scarcity of 
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supply quite beyond the control of a working family and bear no relation to 
its human needs. Piece work is "the most complete denial that the human 
needs of the worker have any claim to determine what he should be paid" 
(p. 192). 

The inducement to individuals to perform efficient social service rests upon 
the recognition of society as an organism. Consequently the author is at some 
pains to develop this conception in his later chapters. After it has once 
become fully recognized that society possesses a unity and life of its own, each 
will find in social service, not a sacrifice, but an enlargement of his personality. 
Sound as is this ethical doctrine, Mr. Hobson's attempt to work out a philo- 
sophical statement of society as an organism seems crude, and he overworks 
the analogy between individual citizens and cells in a biological organism. 

This volume will in no sense serve as a substitute for traditional interpre- 
tations, either in economics or in ethics, and still less as a synthesis of the 
two. The economic process does not now go on under the regulation of 
'human costs' and 'organic welfare,' and it is doubtful whether it ever will 
be able to do so. Nor am I convinced that it would be wholly desirable from 
an ethical point of view that it ever should. But, however that may be, a 
normative treatment, like Mr. Hobson's method of 'human valuation,' can 
never take the place of a factual description of economic processes as they 
actually do go on. Moreover, Mr. Hobson makes large use of some very 
questionable economic doctrines, like that of surplus value. He arraigns the 
leisure class severely, and perhaps with justice, but without allowing at all 
for the 'human' services which it performs. Even the devil, one would 
suppose, ought to have his due. On the ethical side the book is inadequate in 
the vagueness of ' organic welfare ' as the moral ideal. The antithesis between 
'human costs' and 'human utilities' seems to rest upon an uncertain psycho- 
logical basis. The analogy of society to an organism is crudely put, and 
probably exaggerated, fine and true as are some of the ethical conclusions 
deduced from it. But the method of 'human valuation' may well supple- 
ment, although it must not supplant, traditional methods of interpretation. 
And perhaps this is all that the author means to claim for it. As a pioneer 
work in the highly important but neglected terra incognita that has been 
permitted to grow up between the fields of economics and ethics, Mr. Hobson's 
volume is highly valuable, and deserves careful study. 

William K. Wright. 
Cornell University. 

Mechanism, Life and Personality. An Examination of the Mechanistic 
Theory of Life and Mind. By J. S. Haldane. New York, E. P. Dutton 
and Company, 1914. — pp. vii, 139. 

This little book is made up of four lectures delivered in the Physiological 
Laboratory of Guy's Hospital. It is of especial interest because the author 
is not only well-known as an eminent and active physiologist, but also as a 
philosophical student and writer. It is the breadth of view and critical spirit 



